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The purity of taste which Dr. Samson brings to the task of art criti- 
cism is evident from a passage in which he praises the saloons of Ameri- 
can steamboats as "rivalling far any palace apartment the world has ever 
seen." By this high standard of {esthetics (a word introduced not by 
Kant, as Dr. Samson states, but by Baumgarten) the author measures 
the masterpieces of art. But we have neither space nor patience to 
follow him further. In the chapter on the schools of Italian painters 
there are some just judgments compiled from Kugler and Fuseli ; al- 
though we have noted several instances in which a borrowed critique 
is evidently applied to the wrong picture. The volume has no index, 
and thus the reader is left without a clew to the labyrinth. The punc- 
tuation is arbitrary and confused ; but the book is neatly bound, and 
will prove highly ornamental to the publishers' book-shelves, which, for 
the sake of art culture in America, we hope it will long continue to 
adorn. 



8. — Remarks on Classical and Utilitarian Studies, read before ike 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, December 20, 1866. By 
Jacob Bigelow, M. D., late President of the Academy. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. 57. 

These " Eemarks," the author informs us, " were intended as a 
more complete expression of some of the leading ideas advanced in an 
Address on the ' Limits of Education,' given last year before the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology." Like its predecessor, the present 
pamphlet is principally occupied with urging the immeasurable superi- 
ority at all points of the advanced and enlightened age in which we live, 
with the view to show that time spent upon the study of the languages 
and literatures of antiquity is for any useful purpose to a great extent 
time wasted. What men knew in the Periclean and Augustan ages 
was not a tenth part of what they know now, and what they knew, 
" from the general and unfortunate misdirection of the public taste 
which prevailed in ancient times," was not put to any profitable use. 
" Among the ancients the labors of gifted and cultivated men, when 
not expended on subjects of local and temporary interest, were exten- 
sively given to fictions, words, and profitless abstractions," and conse- 
quently " have hardly entailed on us, their remote descendants, a debt 
of gratitude for any solid and lasting good which we do not now obtain 
as well or better from more accessible sources." Even in art, where it 
has been supposed they excelled, they were really nothing wonderful. 
Their poetry was involuted and parenthetic, and Greek especially in- 
dulges in a great many unnecessary parts of speech, and the matter 
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of it is a tissue of superstitions, of blood and all uncleanness, and full 
of all sorts of improprieties. In its power of delighting the ear or 
moving the passions, their pOetry may have been equal to ours, but was 
in no respect superior. Their oratory was elaborate, powerful, brilliant, 
and effective ; — so is ours. They made good statues ; but as good an 
article of statuary has been produced in Modern Italy, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and other countries : the most skilful critic could not at first sight 
tell the difference. And anybody makes a great mistake who says there 
have not been as great orators, statesmen, and poets as Demosthenes, 
Pericles, and Homer in every prominent modern nation. In all useful 
knowledge, of course, the Greeks are nowhere. As a matter of curi- 
osity or amusement, and so long as their prestige has not finally died 
out among the possessors of social influence and distinction, the doings 
of these lively and ingenious barbarians may occupy our spare mo- 
ments, and some provision must be made for the study of them at the 
universities. But there is no solid basis of utility in them, people have 
even left off quoting them in public, and for all the real business of 
life which is to yield a seasonable and remunerative return they are 
unavailable. 

This is all very comfortable and reassuring, and we have no inten- 
tion of controverting any of these propositions, — indeed, they seem 
to us calculated to pass unchallenged in all companies. Those who 
agree with them already will find no fault, and those who disagree will 
probably find fault with the fundamental assumption on which they 
rest, rather than with its consequences. It materially lightens the task 
of comparing rival principles of action to make one of them the stand- 
ard. If we begin by assuming that nothing is useful or desirable ex- 
cept what contributes to personal comfort or material well-being, it 
becomes easy to show that any pursuit that proposes other ends than 
these is useless and undesirable. If the most important use of language 
is for the drafting of letters, bills of sale, and deeds of conveyance, it is 
plain that, since the ancients, whatever else may be urged in their 
favor, are not likely to offer themselves as customers or clients, the 
time spent in learning their languages is time thrown away, or at least 
not put to the best use. All argument about their merits either way 
is superfluous, unless it be with people of leisure who may fancy amus- 
ing themselves with middle voices and first and second aorists, as other 
people of leisure amuse themselves with collecting and sorting the dif- 
ferent kinds of postage-stamps. The only criticism tbat we incline 
to make upon this line of remark is that it seems superfluous. De- 
votion to what will pay, concentration of mind upon tangible advan- 
tages, are qualities that no one will deny are effective, but it may be 
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doubted whether their claims need urging. It seems like spurring a 
willing horse. At least, in our experience, people are not so madly 
bent on an ethereal self-culture that it should be necessary to lay hold 
of them and beseech them to be more careful of what they shall eat, 
and what they shall drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed. The 
danger seems rather in the other direction, that the virtue of thrift may 
be pushed to excess, and that the faculties which it omits may be found, 
after they are dead from disuse, to have been of some value. At all 
events, it is difficult to see the bearing upon education. 

Education surely implies some change to be wrought in the man him- 
self, and thus presumably in his views and standards of action ; and if this 
is unnecessary, education is at best superfluous. If all that is wanted is 
to make him narrow his view more closely to the interests and opinions 
that happen to be next him, this may be a good reason why no education 
is needed at all ; but the process can hardly be described as education. 
If a knowledge of business even were a thing to be put on as a man puts 
on his office coat, or like a tool which he takes in his hand, the more close- 
ly fitted to the particular use the better. But since, however limited our 
requirements may be, they can be had only through the circuitous course 
of a training applied to the mind itself, it is this which has to be effected 
first, whether we wish it or not. Useful in this connection must mean 
useful for mental culture, and not for something else. You cannot 
teach the boy in the shop the answers to the particular sums which he 
will be called upon to do, but you have to teach him arithmetic, and so 
on. And although we may choose to confine our attention to what we 
are pleased to call useful results, the limitation is purely arbitrary. 
You do not know whether you are teaching a shop-boy, or whether 
you are teaching Newton or Laplace, and if only tangible results are 
regarded, the whole operation is very much in the dark. If men were 
automata, to be adjusted so as to perform certain actions, the case would 
be different. And there may be some things — for example, arithmetic 
— in which a certain degree of automatism is useful and attainable, that 
is, it may be possible and desirable to acquire certain facilities which 
involve little or no conscious exercise of mind. But there are other 
powers, still more indispensable for the successful conduct of business 
than even arithmetic, which cannot be acquired or exercised in this 
way. Such, for example, is judgment : the reason is, that the figures 
with which it deals will not stay, the values are perpetually shifting 
and cannot be dealt with by formula, but require the mind to be brought 
to bear upon them in each instance afresh. 

We have no wish to disparage the practical turn, the facility and the 
economy of thinking power gained by routine and by rules of thumb, we 
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only desire to call attention to the fact that it is routine, and by itself 
means hands without head. To be practical is excellent, but to be prac- 
tical and nothing else is the definition of a machine. Useful by itself is 
useful for nothing. There is always to be understood some ulterior pur- 
pose, and where this is omitted, as it is when "practical, tangible, material 
things " are treated as if they were themselves the end, the inference is 
that the purpose is something which we do not like to reveal. Lauda- 
tions of the practical mean generally dread of criticism, dread of having 
to amend our views and to confess to others or to ourselves the limitations 
that encompass our knowledge and our powers, — the fear that, if we 
look up, we shall see something hostile to our self-satisfaction, or to the 
accomplishment of our pet schemes. It means, therefore, something 
opposed to education, viz. the absence of that considerate spirit, that 
open and balanced judgment, which is the first aim in education. The 
praise of being pradtical in this sense will not be greatly coveted for 
their favorite studies by the friends of classical education, or of any 
education. It is not easy, indeed, to see by what title the classics can 
form any part of a practical course such as Dr. Bigelow understands 
it. Not certainly from any inherent fitness, but only from that defer- 
ence to established prejudices which marks the practical spirit. Dr. 
Bigelow is somewhat embarrassed in what he says of the classics, be- 
tween his unwillingness to ignore what has still a certain vogue in good 
society, and his inward belief of its real uselessness. " Classical litera- 
ture," he says, " is the aid and ornament, and may well enter into the 
foundation of the most liberal form of education." But it is not usual 
to construct foundations, at least for anything considerable or enduring, 
out of ornaments, and the implied inference is one which classical 
scholars will be likely to reject. Indeed, they will hardly be more 
grateful to Dr. Bigelow for his advocacy than for his opposition ; for 
the advocacy and the opposition alike rest on the same low estimate of 
the aims and effect of classical studies. Classical scholars will hardly 
admit that a laborious creation of difficulties for the sake of overcom- 
ing them, or satisfaction in the possession of something inaccessible 
to others, or accomplishment in classic facts and quotations, or even 
" ornament and euphony for the entertainment of cultivated classes," 
form the real attractions of these studies. We do not intend to argue 
their cause, nor do we mean to dogmatize about the necessarily best 
course of instruction. But this, at least, seems evident, that if the ob- 
ject be to develop the whole man, and not merely to get certain tasks 
accomplished, one of the first things to be done must be to show him 
his deficiencies, — those sides of his nature which circumstances tend to 
leave out of sight and incomplete. It is no advantage to him, but the 
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contrary, to be encouraged to narrow himself still more to the particu- 
lar rut in which he was born, or to think that his jvork-bench is the 
world and the filing of pins' points the only worthy occupation of man- 
kind. It is the reverse of all this that will help him, — to be forced to 
raise his eyes and look about him, and to acknowledge that, notwith- 
standing the indispensableness of pins in general, and the unrivalled 
merits of this particular firm, yet men have lived and occupied their 
lives to profit in those unimproved ages when pins existed only " in an 
incipient and abortive state." Leaving out all comparison of merits and 
results, and whatever be the amount of positive acquisition which his 
circumstances may permit, he will be the better for knowing that a high 
and varied culture existed in those remote and comparatively pinless 
times. 

There is a notion among men of business, as well as among schol- 
ars, that a man is the better for seeing something of the world, and 
for becoming acquainted with other interests and points of view than 
his own. "Why is this ? He will not possess his multiplication-table 
the better for it, and so far as the mere information is concerned he 
may get that from the Gazetteer. Is it not that the parallax gained 
by merely shifting the point of view enables him to estimate his own 
surroundings better, so that at a distance he becomes the better aware 
of biases and defects which nearness conceals ? Seen from San Fran- 
cisco or London, things in New York and Bostop look differently, and 
can be handled more intelligently on the return. Why may not a simi- 
lar advantage be got in a less cumbrous way by shifting the ground in 
time instead of space, and with the additional gain that with the lapse 
of time what is crude and ephemeral tends to vanish or to be toned 
down into due relation ? Nothing at last survives except what in some 
way interests all men. Hence the classics were called the Humanities, 
and hence it is that classical literature forms a common ground of sym- 
pathy and a point of departure for all cultivated men. 

It is asked sometimes why all the good that is claimed for the study 
of Greek and Latin cannot be had as well from the study of French, 
with the convenience of possessing a useful language over and above. 
So, perhaps, it might, if French were taught with the same view, but it 
is not ; and if the attempt vfere made, it would be difficult to avoid the 
interference of a totally distinct object. The belief that these separate 
objects, viz. education and the ability to speak French, can be reached, 
as well as not, by one and the same effort, rests on the fallacious notion 
that in either case it is really the language, that is, the bare vocables, 
(iiat is aimed at. The human mind does not readily fasten upon such 
abstractions, — at the outset, at least, it looks beyond more or less con- 
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sciously to the intended use, and its action and the reflex effect of it are 
modified accordingly. It cannot act at one time in directions so differ- 
ent, any more than a stream can run two ways at once. In these 
things, as everywhere, we get only what we pay for, and the wise 
economy is to make a choice, and limit the demand, instead of trying 
to stretch the purchasing power of the price. 

The average effect on character and hahits of mind seems, therefore, 
a surer test than any tangible utility of what is acquired, for it is al- 
ways a further question, which we have very little power to determine 
in advance, what will be the valpe in the particular case. The knowl- 
edge, however useful, will not use itself, but rather obstruct and embar- 
rass, if the learner have not the power to use it. To assume the utility 
of a study because what it deals with is useful, is mere sophistry ; 
there is no such necessary connection or presumption. The value in 
education is a perfectly distinct affair, to be proved only by experience. 
To ascertain from experience, however, what will be the actual effect 
of any particular course, is not so easy a task as it seems. It is not 
enough, for example, to point to the advance in material well-being that 
has accompanied the increased attention paid to physical science in 
modern times. For in the first place the gain may be counterbalanced 
by a loss in some other direction ; and then, admitting that the world has 
on the whole advanced, it does not follow that the advance is owing to 
the study of physical science, for this is only one, and perhaps not the 
most striking, of the characteristics of modern times. The subject is 
far too delicate and complicated to be dealt with in this summary way. 
Nor, again, do isolated instances of successful and eminent men who 
have owed nothing to classical training necessarily, prove anything, for 
nobody pretends that any education can create faculties that do not 
exist, or any want of it prevent those which do exist from showing 
themselves. 

In order to come to any useful results, we ought to compare indi- 
viduals as much as possible alike in all respects except training. How 
does it stand in our experience ? How do the men of our acquaint- 
ance who have gone through the college course compare with those 
who have not ? This is doubtless a rude test, but it seems to be the 
best we can get. Now there is no doubt that to many minds the col- 
lege course means a period of elegant do-nothingism under the name 
of liberal culture, which they approve or disapprove, but in either case 
consider to be something altogether outside of the serious business of 
life. It is for social advantages, for polish, or for enjoyment, but not 
for work. This view is of somewhat recent growth, and applies espe- 
cially to colleges frequented by the sons of rich men ; but it seems likely 
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to exercise an important influence. The effect of it we see already, on 
the one hand, in the increasing proportion of well-to-do parents who do 
not send their sons to college, and, on the other, in the spread of what 
may be called an air of intellectual dissipation among our college-bred 
youth. Some of them accept the elegant-leisure theory, without getting 
much harm from it ; these are the steady-going ones, with some ruling 
bias, — generally of a practical sort, — so that it takes no deep hold 
upon them. But upon others it acts as a mental ferment, or poison al- 
most, making them restless, dissatisfied with themselves and with every- 
thing about them, yet wholly averse from any steady eiFort towards im- 
provement ; and thus dooms them to sad inward conflicts and to false 
starts before they finally settle to their work. By the side of these 
waverers we see other young men who, from want of opportunity or of 
inclination, have omitted the university curriculum, and left their Latin 
and Greek behind them at school, but who are plagued by none of 
these doubts, and accordingly appear to great advantage iii the various 
posts of active life. It is only natural that they should believe, and 
should lead others to believe, that what they have omitted is a hindrance 
rather than a help. But in the first place the comparison is a mislead- 
ing one, for we are comparing picked men with a crowd taken at ran- 
dom. To be the son of rich parents forms no presumption in favor of 
a boy's ability, but it considerably increases the chances of being sent 
to college. On the other hand, with the self-made men, and to a cer- 
tain extent with those who voluntarily cut short their scholastic train- 
ing, there is generally some special gift, or at least a decided bent, which 
more than anything else insures success in what is undertaken. 

But even if the unsettling eflfect of which we have spoken could be 
distinctly traced to college education, it would not follow that too much 
classics is to blame for it, but there would still be room for the opinion 
that the trouble comes not so much from the matter as the manner and 
extent of the studies, not from anything inherent in what is taught, 
but from the slipshod routine, the want of thoroughness and of rational 
method, which generally characterize the teaching. And although 
smattering is dangerous anywhere, a smattering of classics does not 
seem to us worse, but better, than a smattering of physical science or 
knowledge of business, — for this generally makes a man a conceited 
prig, but the insufficient dose of classics often goes to take the nonsense 
out of him and to check self-glorification, and thus tends to make him 
on the whole a better, though perhaps less busy and less self-satisfied, 
member of society. Something of this may, we think, be traced by 
anybody who will take the trouble to make a fair and sufficiently ex- 
tended comparison between college-bred men and those of tolerably 
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equal gifts who lack the college training. In these there will often be 
felt a want of something, easier felt than described, which we may call 
balance, sense of measure and proportion, — a deliberate way of approach- 
ing a subject, which comes from acquaintance with higher and more com- 
prehensive standards. There is a provincial air about them which the 
busiest and most extended intercourse with the world does not always 
remove. It does not indeed follow that the good effect of which we 
speak is necessarily connected with the study of the classics. If it is 
true that college life is, on the whole, favorable to balance of mind, and 
to liberation from petty and distorted views, we should ascribe it to the 
seclusion for a considerable period at the most susceptive time of life 
from immediate contact with the " practical " spirit, and to the subjec- 
tion to a mental discipline which, whatever it may directly eifect, at 
least proposes no end but an ideal perfection. It is obvious that all 
value of this kind would be at once cut off by a reform in the spirit 
which Dr. Bigelow commends, whatever the studies pursued. It is a 
totally different question whether the end might not be attained other- 
wise, — whether it might not as well be historical or scientific truth fol- 
lowed in the same disinterested spirit. But it is not easy to see how 
either of these studies could be made so well to affoi-d the preliminary 
process which we have called the negative part of education, and which 
consists in leading the untrained mind first of all to see that its ultimate 
facts, the notions and standards of daily life, are not at all ultimate, but 
ephemeral ; one set among many, and of relative, not absolute value. 

The mere exercise of translating from a foreign language is one of the 
best means of knowing our own language accurately, and the language 
cannot be separated from the ideas. In order to translate a passage 
from Pindar or Horace, we must not only know the equivalent words, 
but we have to explore the shades of feeling to which they correspond, 
and the primary beliefs on which they rest. Before the beginner can 
choose the right meaning in the dictionary, he must have brought it 
home to himself, and know what it stands for to him personally. In 
learning the elements of physical science, there is little or nothing of 
this ; for in physical science the mental exercise is not carried so far, but 
stops at the facts. The adept possesses his facts far more completely, 
but he does not know much more of their meaning than the beginner. 
Thus, wliat happens in the learner's mind is not in the nature of a rev- 
olution in his conceptions, but only an addition to them. It is not a 
process of growth, of assimilation, but rather of distension ; he is big- 
ger, more knowing, but not necessarily stronger or wiser than before. 
It is perfectly true that the discovery of the facts implies accurate ap- 
preciation of evidence, and this is a most valuable habit of mind often 
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conspicuous in eminent men of science. But to learn the results after 
they are ascertained does not require anything of this kind ; they may 
be parroted like any other set of words. No doubt the exercise of val- 
uable mental power is involved in the discovery of the composition of 
water, but no important exercise of mind is involved in repeating the 
formula after it is discovered. The examples of eminent scientific men, 
or the opinions as to the value of their own pursuits for the purposes 
of education, do not prove at all what they are cited to prove. That 
these pursuits are specially adapted to their turn of mind may be a very 
good reason why they are very ill adapted to people of a different turn, 
and, at the same time, why they should be the last to discover the want 
of adaptation. The value of any particular course of discipline for 
general use is best tested by its effects where discipline is most needed, 
— on the least gifted and most sluggish minds. As to the classics, this 
at least may be said, that they seem to possess in considerable measure 
the necessary requirements, and that the objections which have been 
urged against them are no objections for the purposes of education. 



4. — The Origin of the Stars, and the Causes of their Motions and their 
Light. By Jacob Ennis. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 
12mo. pp. 385. 

This book is full of errors of fact and fallacies of reasoning, and yet 
will probably not be challenged by one in ten of its readers for either 
of these defects. The author appears sufHciently well informed and 
sufBciently well disciplined in the matters he discusses to avoid the crit- 
icisms of common-sense and ordinary information on scientific subjects. 
But this is all. The questions he discusses require for a competent 
handling an expert's discipline and knowledge, in both of which the au- 
thor shows deficiencies which would be surprising were they not so 
common in writers and lecturers on such subjects. 

The implicit confidence with which statements of scientific facts and 
arguments are received by the readers of popular scientific books and by 
popular audiences now-a-days, is like that which was once accorded to 
the assumptions and argumentations of theological writers and speakers. 
Such trust was .then, as it is now, creditable to those who entertained it, 
inasmuch as the statements and arguments were opposed by nothing in 
the listener's own experience, and no motive was apparent which could 
induce his instructor to mislead him, or to state witli confidence facts 
which are not really known, or to offer arguments which are not really 
valid. On the contrary, the seeming motive both in theology and sci- 



